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Views on the News 


ITY administrators are increasingly 

aware of the importance and the 
positive role of personnel adminis- 

tration as part of the over-all management 
job. It has been said that “‘people make the 
organization” and this axiom is reflected by 
the constant attention which cities give to 
developing and improving personnel pro- 
grams. The quality of municipal services 
provided by city employees is often directly 
related to the effectiveness of the personnel 
program, and for this reason a good person- 
nel program is often a prerequisite to good 
management. Although there are still many 
areas for improvement in personnel admin- 
istration (p. 50), cities continually strive for 
better programs by establishing formalized 
personnel rules (p. 66), keeping regulations 
up to date (p. 62), instituting training pro- 
grams (p. 65), and adopting new techniques 
such as an employee suggestion program (p. 
59) and an employee health service (p. 60). 
The ability of a city to support or expand 
its present level of municipal services de- 
pends upon its economic health. In addition 
to providing adequate and well adminis- 
tered services, municipal officials should be 
prepared to provide the necessary leadership 
to create an atmosphere conducive to indus- 
trial and commercial development. The re- 
tention and renewal of existing industry as 
well as location of new industry within a 
city’s boundaries are essential if the econom- 
ic potential of a city is to be fully realized. A 
popular method of promoting an improved 
local economy is through industrial develop- 
ment organizations, sometimes operated as a 
function of the municipal government but 
most often as a private nonprofit organiza- 


tion (p. 53). Cities can assist private develop- 
ment organizations by working closely with 
them in planning and zoning administra- 
tion. Economic and trade area studies (p. 
64) and other planning studies (p. 66) pro- 
vide development organizations with re- 
quired basic data, and intelligent zoning of 
sites for industrial use enables the organiza- 
tion to offer attractive inducements to out- 
side industry (p. 67). 

Long-range planning for capital improve- 
ments is a technique which no longer is 
merely given lip service, as evidenced by 
two more cities developing long-range capi- 
tal budgets (p. 59). Citizen support and un- 
derstanding is useful in developing improve- 
ment programs. In Kansas City, Missouri, a 
citizen committee has recommended an ac- 
celerated improvement program and an ex- 
panded program of municipal services (p. 
60), while a citizen group in Philadelphia 
has reviewed the city’s capital budget and 
recommended desirable projects (p. 66). 

Several universities are offering scholar- 
ships and fellowships for graduate study in 
public administration for the 1956-57 aca- 
demic year and one university and the city 
in which it is located have agreed to co- 
sponsor an administrative assistantship com- 
bining graduate study at the university and 
research work for the city manager (p. 64). 
The ICMA publication, Recent Council-Man- 
ager Developments and Directory of Council- 
Manager Cities, points out that more than 
one-third of the 161 newcomers to the city 
manager profession were previously assistant 
managers, administrative assistants, or in- 
terns (p. 63). 
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Looking Ahead at City Personnel Problems 


By KENNETH O. WARNER* 


Executive Director, Civil Service Assembly, Chicago 


Broader concepts of personnel selection, classification, training, and employee 
relations pose new challenges to municipal administrators. 


HAT are the important questions 

which currently face us in the 

field of public personnel adminis- 
tration? This year seems to be a good time 
to take stock because it marks the golden 
anniversary of the founding of the Civil 
Service Assembly in 1906. On January 1, 
1957, the name of this organization will be 
changed to Public Personnel Association to 
reflect the broader scope and larger role of 
personnel administration in over-all man- 
agement. 

Those of us in the “‘personnel” business 
deal daily with the “‘people”’ part of govern- 
ment. Conceived broadly, public personnel 
administration covers all phases of human 
relations required to carry on the tasks of the 
public service. That is to say, personnel ad- 
ministration includes, among others, all ac- 
tivities concerned with the selection, train- 
ing, assignment, motivation, compensation, 
and separation of public employees. Because 
every organization must have some method 
of dealing with each of these problems, every 
public agency can be said to have a “‘per- 
sonnel program.” That program may be 
formal or informal, and it may be good, bad, 
or indifferent. It may be called a “‘civil serv- 
ice system,”’ a “‘merit system,”’ a “‘personnel 
system,”’ or, in the case of informal systems, 
it may have no name at all. 

It has become more and more clear in 
recent years that the name which may be 
given a particular program is far less impor- 
tant than the substance of that program. 


* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Warner, who has broad 
experience in personnel and other management po- 
sitions in local, state, and federal governments, has 
been executive director of CSA since 1949. 


There are many civil service commissions in 
state and local government which adminis- 
ter a comprehensive personnel program. At 
the same time, many personnel agencies 
handle only examinations and appeals there- 
by omitting important activities essential to 
a well-rounded program in developing the 
capabilities of employees. 

One of the larger issues facing the person- 
nel profession today is the nature of the or- 
ganization that should administer the per- 
sonnel program. While there is no easy an- 
swer to this question, city managers prefer 
an integrated personnel department working 
as a part of top management. 

One of the most pressing problems con- 
cerns the organization of the personnel func- 
tion in the very small city. In many small 
cities the entire burden of personnel activi- 
ties falls on the shoulders of a part-time citi- 
zen board or commission, usually serving 
without compensation. In some small coun- 
cil-manager cities the manager may have an 
administrative assistant who has some re- 
sponsibility for personnel administration. In 
any case, it is the exception for the small 
cities to have experienced personnel admin- 
istrators to carry on the technical aspects of a 
personnel program. The problem of getting 
technical personnel assistance in small cities 
deserves continuing attention. 

The place of the “personnel” in public 
management deserves critical study. It is the 
exception rather than the rule for a city per- 
sonnel official to be on a par with other 
members of the city management team. As a 
result, considerations of good personnel pol- 
icy often get less attention than do such mat- 
ters as budget, finance, planning, and per- 
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haps organizational analysis. The question 
is not whether the personnel officer has rank 
or pay equivalent to other staff advisors, but 
whether he is permitted to bring to bear on 
problems of over-all management the 
knowledge and experience developed by his 
professional field. 

We do not have the space in this brief ar- 
ticle to outline all of the important problems 
currently facing the field of personnel ad- 
ministration in the public service. We will, 
however, mention a few which deserve spe- 
cial recognition. 


PERSONNEL SELECTION 

A basic feature of any effective personnel 
program is a multi-phased selection process. 
Unfortunately, in too many cases personnel 
selection is limited to a single phase, the 
written test. Such selection techniques as 
group interviews, personal investigations, 
medical and physical examinations, and 
psychiatric tests are often overlooked. Fur- 
ther, the values of the probationary period 
and a training program as parts of the selec- 
tion process are too frequently ignored. In 
large part this situation arises because the 
selection process is administered by persons 
who are untutored in the development, ad- 
ministration, and interpretation of selection 
devices. These are matters of concern to op- 


erating officials as well as personnel admin- 
istrators. 


PostTION CLASSIFICATION 


Almost without exception, formal person- 
nel programs in American cities have estab- 
lished position classification plans as a basic 
management tool. Few students of public 
administration doubt the value and con- 
tribution which such systems make to effec- 
tive management. There are, nevertheless, 
certain shortcomings of practice and inter- 
pretation in the field of classification. Chief 
among these are the following: 

1. The inability of classification tech- 
nicians to take the “hocus pocus” out of 
classification process. Employees, as well as 
general administrators, find it difficult to 
understand the premises upon which clas- 
sification technicians perform their opera- 
tions. Clearly, this technique cannot make 
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its maximum contribution to management 
effectiveness if the basic process remains a 
mystery. 

2. A highly specialized approach to clas- 
sification. There is a real danger that the 
classification process may become an “‘end 
in itself’? with the result that it becomes di- 
vorced from the other personnel manage- 
ment processes to which classification is in- 
tended to contribute. 

3. The widespread acceptance of “‘posi- 
tion classification’’ has tended to obscure the 
possible contributions which other methods 
of job analysis can make. Private industry 
has developed many techniques which may, 
or may not, be applicable to the public serv- 
ice. There is a need for a thoroughgoing 
analysis of the advantages, disadvantages, 
uses, and limitations of such techniques, es- 
pecially as they might be applied to munici- 
pal jurisdictions. 

4. A positive approach to the possible 
values of a system of classification based on 
“rank in the person’”’ rather than on “rank 
in the position.’ Present methods of position 
classification tend to ignore the importance 
of the individual employee in the duties and 
responsibilities of a job. The second Hoover 
Commission has recommended a limited use 
of “rank in the person”’ for the top levels of 
the federal civil service. ““Rank in the per- 
son’’ is the basic classification concept of the 
major civil service systems of Western Eu- 
rope. Certainly, this approach is worth ex- 
ploring further for a possible application to 
specific situations in the American public 
service. 

Despite the foregoing comments the 
reader will recognize that the field of clas- 
sification has been, and will continue to be, 
a basic ingredient of any good personnel 
program. The points mentioned here are 
caution signs that need to be recognized by 
both line administrators and personnel 
people. Fortunately, substantial progress is 
being made toward the solution of these 
classification problems in a number of pub- 
lic personnel agencies. 


EMPLOYEE TRAINING 
Employee training is one of the most im- 
portant elements of a comprehensive person- 
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nel program. It offers unexcelled opportuni- 
ties for getting better returns for personal 
service expenditures. Yet the most recent 
information available on the subject indi- 
cates that less than half of the cities in the 
United States have any formal program of 
employee training. Even in those cities 
which do have training programs, this train- 
ing seems to be limited to fire and police 
employees in over 80 per cent of the cases. 
A broad-gauged, effective training program 
should include the following kinds of train- 
ing: 

1. The training of present employees in 
skills which are in scarce supply on the labor 
market. 

2. The retraining of employees whose ex- 
isting positions are abolished or changed by 
technological improvement. This particular 
kind of training will become more important 
as ‘‘automation’’ results in extensive changes 
in public service occupations. 

3. Training of supervisory and executive 
employees. Supervisory and executive talent 
is one of the rarest commodities on the labor 
market. While it is perhaps true that a train- 
ing program cannot create such talent, a 
training program can serve to identify po- 
tential supervisory and executive personnel 
and develop the necessary skills to the high- 
est possible level. 

4. Public relations training. A number of 
cities in recent years have demonstrated the 
importance of improving the public rela- 
tions abilities of their employees who have 
direct contact with the public. Unfortu- 
nately, however, there is still a long way to 
go in this area. 


EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 


The area covered by the term “employee 


relations” is very broad, and we cannot 
comment here on the whole field. There are 
three areas:in particular, however, which 
demand continuing attention in the next few 
years. These are: 


1. Employee Motivation. A number of ma- 


jor universities over the country have been 


conducting, in recent years, significant re- 
searches into the question of employee mo- 
tivation. Most of this research has been done 
at the initiative of, and in the factories or 
offices of, private industry. It is imperative 
that governments direct their attention to 
the special considerations that may apply to 
the motivation of public employees. 

2. Dealing with Employee 
Labor and employee organizations in gov- 
ernment are here to stay! Not only are they 
here to 


Organizations. 


stay, they are rapidly gaining 
strength. In the past the question of em- 
ployee unionization has centered around the 
problem of whether public employees have a 
“right to strike.”’ A recent report of a com- 
mittee of the American Bar Association has 
eriphasized that preoccupation with the 
question of the right to strike has retarded 
the development of positive methods of deal- 
ing with employee organization and has 
prevented the growth of employee relations 
procedures which meet the peculiar needs of 
the government service. It is now clear that 
the development of these procedures cannot 
be further delayed. 

3. Employee Evaluation. For many years 
public personne] officials have been trying to 
perfect a workable system of evaluating em- 
ployee performance. Throughout the public 
service today a tremendous outlay of time, 
energy and money is expended to carry out 
laws that require employee evaluation sys- 
tems. An increasing number of students of 
personnel administration question the value 
of systems currently in operation. Some sug- 
gest that present rating systems should be 
discarded; they would substitute systems 
designed to obtain a better understanding 
between employee and supervisor. View- 
points in this area are varied and conflicting. 
Suffice to say, much research and objective 
thinking is called for before a really satisfac- 
tory service rating system will find unani- 
mous support. 





Cities and Industrial Development 


By VICTOR ROTERUS and JOHN N. RENTZ* 
Office of Area Development, United States Department of Commerce 


Industrial development organizations have been set up in many cities; 
municipal officials can help them to carry out their function. 


ITY governments cannot afford to 

disassociate themselves from active 

concern over the present and future 
welfare of the economy supporting their 
communities. Whether the community 
grows, declines, or stands still, the operation 
of the municipal government is directly af- 
fected. This was made dramatically clear by 
Mayor K. K. Coleman when he recently 
told a Senate Committee in Washington of 
the unemployment problem of Woonsocket, 
Rhode Island: 


During the fiscal year which ended on June 
30, 1955, the city of Woonsocket expended, for 
all purposes, $4,533,127. Of this amount $802,559 
went for general public assistance. This is 17.7 
per cent of the entire expenditure. 


Tracing the effects of the unemployment 
problem facing Woonsocket’s economy, he 
further said: 


The demands placed upon the municipal de- 
partment of public welfare have been so great 
that it has become necessary to reduce spending 
in other municipal agencies. The departments of 
public works and public safety bear the brunt of 
these reductions. Equipment necessary for ef- 
ficient operation is beyond reach for lack of dol- 
lars. Fire ladder trucks built in the 1920’s, which 
belong in a museum, still respond to fires in 
Woonsocket. Our alarm system has been neg- 
lected for too long. We have not constructed a 
new fire station in 26 years. The National Board 
of Fire Underwriters has recommended the aban- 
donment of two of our present fire houses as soon 
as we build a new one. Soldiers marched off to 


* Eprror’s Nore: Mr. Roterus, who has pre- 
viously written a number of articles treating civic 
planning and development for Pustic MANAGE- 
MENT, presently is director of the Office of Area 
Development, U.S. Department of Commerce. Mr. 
Rentz is historical advisor and consultant to that 
Office. 


the Civil War from one of the two slated for 
abandonment; it is stil] in use. 

For lack of revenue, public works functions are 
hindered. It becomes necessary to defer the exten- 
sion of water mains, sanitary and storm sewer 
lines among countless other projects. This is 
hardly conducive to large-scale construction of 
new residential dwellings. 

Problems such as these have led to keen 
interest in local industrial development, for 
civic leaders realize industry provides jobs 
for the unemployed and taxes to fill local 
treasuries. Some communities have taken 
steps to prevent in advance problems such as 
those now confronting Woonsocket. 

To deal constructively with the city’s eco- 
nomic future, formalized industrial develop- 
ment organizations have been created 
throughout the country. How to form these 
organizations, what these organizations 
should do, and how to get the money to put 
them into operation has been of growing in- 
terest to city officials. In addition, the city 
government itself can do much to make 
these organizations successful. 

Organizing for Industrial Development. For 
the most part industrial development or- 
ganizations are not an integral part of the 
structure of city government, although there 
are important exceptions. 

The local industrial development founda- 
tion usually evolves from an idea of a civic- 
minded businessman or a far-sighted city 
official who frequently utilizes the organiza- 
tional structure and services of the local 
chamber of commerce to launch the new 
development group. Ordinarily a commit- 
tee, representing all shades of local opinion, 
meets, considers what type of organization 
will best fit the community’s economic 
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needs, determines whether the profit cor- 
poration or nonprofit foundation will be 
more effective, chooses the system by which 
funds will be raised, and decides to incor- 
porate. Some have been formed on a per- 
manent basis; others are formed to meet the 
needs of a specific situation. 

During the past half-century more than 
two thousand of these groups have sprung 
into existence in the United States. Although 
some pay cash dividends to their stock- 
holders, the majority are controlled by pub- 
lic-spirited citizens functioning under a 
charter or other legal instrument that pro- 
hibits a profit. In the event a profit is made, 
a local church, school, orphanage, or other 
similar institution benefits. 

In some instances, possibly because pri- 
vate leadership in the community has failed 
for one reason or another to materialize, 
municipalities have formed tax-supported 
bodies to foster and promote the develop- 
ment of industry within their local areas. In 
most cases these organizations closely co- 
operate with privately organized and sup- 
ported industrial development groups, giv- 
ing them every aid and assistance, and using 
governmental machinery to effect the pas- 
sage of ordinances favorable to new indus- 
trial development. 

In the city of Calgary, Canada, is an out- 
standing example of a municipally sup- 
ported industrial development department. 
This department has purchased a number of 
tracts of land, lumped them together in a 
planned industrial park, and has sold sites in 
the park to new industries. In the past three 
years the city has spent more than $1 million 
to this end. : 

Philadelphia and Miami also have tax- 
supported industrial departments. Two 
years ago Massachusetts enacted legislation 
to provide for the establishment of tax-sup- 
ported industrial development commissions 
within the cities and towns of the state. Al- 
though intended for the use of those mu- 
nicipalities where no privately owned and 
financed development organization existed, 
the legislation was implemented by nearly 
all the major industrial centers in that state. 

In Lowell and Lawrence, Massachusetts, 
pioneers in municipal industrial develop- 
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ment, the commission is a nonpolitical body, 
appointed by elected authority and em- 
powered simply to advertise the advantages 
of the community. In Lowell, the city com- 
mission cooperating with a local, privately 
owned nonprofit industrial development 
corporation, has enjoyed unusual success. 

Other city governments are actively in- 
teresting themselves in the industrial devel- 
opment activity. San Diego and Norfolk, 
both troubled by a plethora of nontaxable 
federal lands, are now taking steps to or- 
ganize local groups to attack the problem of 
diversification. Denver, in an effort to widen 
its tax base, has recently activated a long- 
dormant section of its charter which pro- 
vides for a bureau to coordinate the indus- 
trial development activities of all branches of 
the local government and to cooperate with 
private development groups. 

Functions of an Industrial Development Group. 
The majority of the local industrial develop- 
ment organizations hope to attract outside 
industry into the community, others lend 
assistance to established local industry in the 
process of expanding, and still others will 
help local men and women to get started in 
business. What methods do these organiza- 
tions adopt to accomplish their purpose? 
What are the mechanics of their operation? 

Financing the Needs of New Industry. Nearly 
80 per cent of the successful industrial devel- 
opment organizations furnish industry with 
financing services. These groups simply fill 
the gap existing between the risk capital that 
a bank, insurance company, building and 
loan agency, or other lender is willing or per- 
mitted to extend and the total amount re- 
quired by a new, producing firm. 

Prospects have borrowed to obtain a site, 
erect or purchase a building, pay moving 
expenses, buy machinery, refinance their 
debts, and many other reasons. Normally in- 
dustrial development groups advance the 
money as an interest-bearing loan, secured 
by a first or second mortgage on the firm’s 
building or machinery, but other securities 
such as insurance on the lives of proprietors, 
liens on various realty or personalty, or 
trust notes have been employed. 

Providing Factory Buildings and Sites. A sec- 
ond frequently performed function under- 
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taken by industrial development groups is 
provision of industrial real estate—land and 
factory buildings—for prospective manufac- 
turers. Renewable options, obtained on 
plant sites to prevent artificial inflation of 
their value, are taken up for transfer to in- 
coming industry. In other cases Jand is 
bought outright and held for future sale 
without profit, or even at a loss. Frequently a 
group will construct a plant, either on a 
speculative basis or to the specifications of a 
prospect, then turn that plant over to the 
incoming firm under a generous, long-term 
lease-purchase arrangement. In some in- 
stances, large abandoned industrial build- 
ings are acquired and rented piecemeal to a 
number of producing manufacturers who 
desire only a small amount of floor space. 

Other Jobs of a Development Group. Some in- 
dustrial development groups have assisted 
locally established industry in a search for 
new products or processes, or in the develop- 
ment of new ideas. Others give marketing 
aid, or engineering and management advice, 
usually to smaller firms. These tasks are un- 
dertaken to help local industry expand its 
operations, thus making it a larger employer 
of local labor and a more dependable local 
taxpayer. 

Shortage of industrial sites in many cities, 
and the need for a ready answer to meet a 
prospective manufacturer’s site require- 
ments, has led to the establishment of a 
planned industrial park to house a com- 
munity of industries. These are the indus- 
trial counterpart of planned and restricted 
residential subdivisions. They are also a use- 
ful tool in directing future urban growth 
into more aesthetic, orderly, and efficient 
patterns, and to meet the objections of resi- 
dential property owners which have dis- 
couraged many a new industry from locating 
in a community. 

Industrial development organizations help 
in the creation of a favorable business cli- 
mate so important to an industry seeking a 
location. The very existence of the develop- 
ment corporation, particularly when it has 
received widespread popular support, is evi- 
dence that the townspeople really want in- 
dustry and will cooperate with it. As the 
central clearing house of community infor- 
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mation of interest to prospects, the private 
organization can focus local interest on in- 
dustrial development and coordinate area 
efforts to that end. It can serve as the liaison 
agent between official municipal agencies 
and public utilities or railroads with indus- 
trial prospects. In advance of a prospect’s 
move to town, the organization can arrange 
installation of utilities, water and sewer 
mains, rail sidings, favorable zoning regula- 
tions, and reasonable tax treatments. 

Financing the Industrial Development Cor- 
poration. Industrial development foundations 
or corporations raise their funds by means of 
stock sales to the public, by solicitation of 
contributions, by levies or assessments on 
members, by using appropriations of cham- 
bers of commerce or other civic organiza- 
tions, or sometimes by combinations of these 
methods. 

One organization raised its money by 
placing lunch pails at strategic points around 
the town, into which citizens deposited nick- 
els, dimes, and quarters to a total of $600,- 
000. A Michigan community raised $203,000 
in a few days through the sale of stock. In the 
Pacific Northwest a town raises over $30,000 
a year in assessments on members, and in 
addition has raised $100,000 in stock sales. 
One southern group gets $60,000 each year 
from the local chamber of commerce. 

Stake of City Officials. How can the city of- 
ficial aid and assist the local development 
organization in executing its function and 
reaching its goal? City officials can be of real 
help in at least four ways: 

1. City governments can make the job of 
the industrial development foundation much 
easier by passing realistic zoning ordinances, 
which provide suitable land for industry and 
prohibit residential and commercial en- 
croachment in such industrially zoned areas. 
A variety of industrial sites of assorted sizes 
is a present-day must. The old habit of al- 
locating useless and marginal lands to in- 
dustry after all other lands have been as- 
signed to other uses has done much to kill 
city growth. 

2. But zoning in itself is not always 
enough, particularly in those cities that are 
running out of suitable land. Here, land 
must be purchased and reserved for indus- 
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trial use, if not by the city itself, then by a 
private organization committed to industrial 
development. In this latter event the com- 
munity can assist by a far-sighted tax policy 
on such land while it remains vacant. 

3. The community must be made aware 
of the fact that industry, unlike much resi- 
dential development, more than pays its 
own way when the cost of services it receives 
is compared with the amount of taxes it 
pays. The private industrial development 
group cannot do this community education 
job unaided; the city official must help. And 
the best place for the official to begin is right 
in city hall. Each department head and mu- 
nicipal employee must understand and ap- 
preciate the contributions his department 
can make to the industrial development of 
the town, being always prepared to render 
prompt, efficient, courteous service for any 
industrial prospect. For the manner of re- 
ception in city hall frequently gives a pros- 
pect his first impression of a town. And a 
favorable impression will result if the clerks 
and officials are prepared to cooperate and 
take action on a reasonable request without 
delay. 

4. This whole matter of reception is a sig- 
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nificant part of the intangible factor called 
business climate, so important to an indus- 
trialist considering an expansion or new lo- 
cation. What, specifically, can the official do 
to promote and improve a favorable cli- 
mate? In addition to proposing and passing 
tax measures beneficial to industry, enacting 
realistic zoning legislation, efficiently per- 
forming the city services for which he is re- 
sponsible, and directing his employees to 
render prompt, courteous treatment, the of- 
ficial can give his town an education in old- 
fashioned civics. 

All too often local citizens are unapprecia- 
tive of what they are getting for their tax 
money. They fail to realize that their taxes 
are paying for excellent schools, fine streets, 
adequate water and sewers, pleasant parks 
and libraries, frequent and efficient trash 
and garbage collection, and a host of other 
city services. Town officials must cultivate a 
local pride in the city and the services it ren- 
ders. The maturing of that pride and appre- 
ciation of the financial contribution that in- 
dustry makes to these services go a long way 
toward creating a favorable business climate 
and encouraging industrial development. 


A Lesson in Disaster Planning 


By R. N. KLEIN* 
City Manager, Santa Cruz, California 


Municipal officials are responsible for developing broad plans 
to prevent loss of life and property when disaster strikes. 


HE city of Santa Cruz, with a popula- 
tion of 22,794, launched a broad ur- 
ban renewal program and flood con- 
trol program as soon as the high flood water 
of December 22 to 26, 1955, receded. Six feet 
of water in the city’s main business district 
caused damage of about $5,000,000 plus 


* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Klein, who holds an M.S. 
degree in public administration, was city manager 
of Mester Park, California, for two years prior to 
his taking his present position in 1952. He previously 
had eight years’ experience in public and private 
personnel work with the city of San Jose, the state of 
California, the Tennessee Valley Authority, and 
Southwest Airways Company. 


nearly $3,000,000 damage in residential 
areas of the city. Two hours before the flood 
struck at midnight on December 22, the 
police chief warned residents by radio and 
called 80 auxiliary policemen to duty to 
assist the regular policemen and firemen. 
During the night eight citizens lost their 
lives and 23 people were missing, a dozen of 
these presumed dead. The city was without 
telephone service, electricity, and drinking 
water. Communications were handled en- 
tirely by the city’s mobile radio units. All 
male city employees were on duty and rescue 
and evacuation was directed by the city 
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DISASTER 


manager and his department heads, assisted 
by rescue and civil defense workers. The 
army supplied “‘DUWkKs” and mobile gener- 
ators, the Red Cross assisted in rescue and 
manned evacuation centers, a National 
Guard unit patrolled the downtown area to 
prevent looting, and the chamber of com- 
merce set up a missing persons bureau. 

When the flood waters receded, army en- 
gineers cleared the river and creek channels 
while city forces worked on 60,000 tons of 
debris, logs, and mud left on the streets. Lo- 
cal contractors and nearby towns supplied 
equipment to help clean up the mess. Fol- 
lowing the flood the Red Cross gave aid to 
flood victims and four federal agencies— 
Civil Defense, Housing and Home Finance 
Administration, Small Business Administra- 
tion, and the Army Engineers—set up offices 
in the city. The initial federal aid of 
$1,000,000 was sent to the state to pay for 
clearance of debris and to restore streets, 
bridges, and other public facilities in stricken 
Northern California cities. 

Santa Cruz had been flooded in 1940 
when 30 homes were destroyed. The recent 
flood covered 80 blocks, and 500 homes and 
the principal business district were inun- 
dated. After years of work on a flood control 
program, Congress in the summer of 1955 
authorized the San Lorenzo River flood con- 
trol project financed by city, state, and fed- 
eral governments. This coming spring Con- 
gress will be asked to approve plans and to 
provide funds of from $3,000,000 to $4,000,- 
000 with the city paying nearly one-fourth 
million dollars. Just three weeks before the 
flood, the city manager received state ap- 
proval of the flood control program from the 
state water resources board. 

Within a week after the flood waters re- 
ceded, city officials decided to apply for fed- 
eral urban renewal aid to “‘renew’’ flooded 
areas rather than rebuild them to pre-flood 
conditions. Under this renewal plan the fed- 
eral government would pay two-thirds of the 
net cost and the city one-third. The mayor 
was authorized by the city council to ap- 
point a redevelopment agency which im- 
mediately held a meeting and decided on 
the area for redevelopment. 

The plan for redevelopment as required 
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by federal agencies will coincide with the 
city’s master plan which has already been 
completed except for a finished land-use 
plan and a public buildings plan. The plan- 
ning director was assigned to undertake this 
task at once. The proposal of the redevelop- 
ment agency has been approved by the 
council. It is expected that actual recon- 
struction of the area will start within this 
year. In the meantime, bills are being 
drafted at state and federal levels to ex- 
pedite the flood-control project. 

The city’s experience with floods indi- 
cates the desirability of making advance 
civil defense and disaster plans to meet any 
catastrophe. Such plans should include: 

1. The fire and police departments and 
hospital should have emergency power in- 
stallations that are well protected, as well as 
a good supply of such simple items as candles 
and flashlight batteries readily available. 

2. Rescue service should be set up as a 
separate organization with a chief and sev- 
eral alternates and with pre-instructed and 
pre-assigned rescue crews. 

3. In addition to the Red Cross, the city 
should have pre-arranged feeding locations 
for evacuation, rescue, and cleanup person- 
nel. 

4. Rescue crews should have 
talkie communication units. 

5. Blankets and cots and first-aid supplies 
should be carefully stocked in every school 
building, to be used in rescue and evacua- 
tion work. 

6. Road blocks by state highway patrol 
should cover all entrances to a damaged city 
to prevent curious people from fouling up 
cleanup work. Police or MP’s should be 
readily available for business district protec- 
tion. 

7. Special equipment for flood work is 
essential, such as lumber carriers, rescue 
trucks, Army ““DUWkKs,”’ etc. 

8. An assignment room directly adjacent 
to the communications center is essential. 

9. When all power and communications 
are cut off and a city is stranded, local au- 
thorities, Army, Civil Defense, and National 
Guard personnel should be free to act under 
leadership and direction of local CD corps 
without clearances from headquarters; and 
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under these circumstances, equipment 
should be available and usable without 
clearances from higher command. 

10. A business district warning system 
other than a siren or public warning device 
is essential. A public warning system merely 
brings more curiosity seekers out to hamper 
traffic. In Santa Cruz a telephone fan-out 
system is being set up to warn all business- 
men, with the Junior Chamber and Jayce- 
ettes doing the telephone work on pre-as- 
signed schedule when they receive the signal 
words “project warning.” 

11. A missing persons bureau and infor- 
mation center should be established, per- 
haps by the local chamber of commerce. 
This is a very important feature. 


MUNICIPAL PU 


Annual Reports 


Thirteen of 24 recent general annual mu- 
nicipal reports are published in the popular 
69-inch size and only four reports in the 
8} X11-inch size. With these 24 reports the 
number issued during 1955 totals 214. In 
order to reach more citizens, Rockland, 
Maine, issued two reports covering the 1955 
fiscal year, one a six-page newspaper supple- 
ment and the other a 94-page, 69-inch 
report. 

Other cities issuing annual reports in the 
69-inch size are: Berkeley and El Cajon, 
California; Farmington and Windsor, Con- 
necticut; Hollywood, Florida; Bath, Maine; 
Grosse Pointe Park, Huntington Park, and 
Oak Park, Michigan; Granite Falls, Minne- 
sota; West Orange, New Jersey; and John- 
son City, Tennessee. The cover of the Berke- 
ley report quotes the dictionary’s definition 
of “‘service,”” and the report describes city 
activities as “protective, specialized, and 
staff services.” The offset reproduced Oak 
Park report outlines fire and police protec- 
tion provided by the integrated public safety 
department and contains a telephone direc- 
tory of most-used city services. The E] Cajon 


12. Plans should be made to control busi- 
ness scavengers that come in and buy up 
damaged businesses of people with good 
business reputations, and then bring in car- 
loads of merchandise to unload on the gul- 
lible people as disaster goods. Pre-arranged 
agreements with advertising media, press, 
and radio, will curtail this type of operation. 

13. Loudspeaker trucks should be avail- 
able to inform and instruct the public when 
public power and telephones and radios are 
out. A supply of battery radios in civil de- 
fense headquarters is useful. 

14. The city treasurer should be set up to 
receive and maintain custody of valuables of 
damaged businesses and homes 
securities, and so on. 


cash box, 
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report points out that the city receives less 
than 17 per cent of the property tax dollar 
and compares the tax rate with rates of other 
cities in San Diego County. 

Five cities in addition to Rockland issued 
annual reports as newspaper supplements or 
in newspaper style: Flint and Mount Clem- 
ents, Michigan; Maryville, Missouri; Mc- 
Cook, Nebraska; and Xenia, Ohio. All of 
these reports use numerous photographs, 
taking advantage of the newspaper method 
of reporting. The Maryville and McCook 
reports covered one standard newspaper 
page each, while the Flint and Xenia reports 
consisted of 12 tabloid-size pages each. 

Reports in the 8} 11-inch size were is- 
sued by: Whittier, California; Gulfport, 
Florida; Freemont, Michigan; and Wythe- 
ville, Virginia. Three of these reports were 
reproduced by mimeographing or duplicat- 
ing methods. The Gulfport report reviews 
the accomplishments of the first year of 
council-manager government and discusses 
future problems and possible solutions. Two 
cities, Mooresville, North Carolina, and 
Lake Mills, Wisconsin, issued leaflet-type 
annual reports. 
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Cash Awards Promote Employee 

Suggestions 

HE value of employee suggestion sys- 

tems as a useful management technique 

is becoming apparent to many cities which 

have adopted such systems. Not only does a 

suggestion system help to create employee 

incentive and better morale, but cities also 

obtain useful suggestions which improve 

work procedures and in many cases result in 
substantial monetary savings. 

In Cincinnati, Ohio, an employee re- 
cently received a $125 award for suggesting 
a method of steaming off scotchlite labels on 
city vehicles, which will save the city be- 
tween $1,000 and $3,000 each year. Pre- 
viously, when vehicles were traded in or 
converted to some other use, labels designat- 


ing specific departments were ground off 


with damage resulting to the paint. The 
new steaming process, however, takes the 
label off in the same manner that house- 
wives take labels off empty jars with hot 
water. 

A New York state employee received a 
$2,500 award for developing a dispenser 
used in painting reflectorized white lines on 
state highways. The suggestion is expected to 
save that state more than $20,000. In Ven- 
tura County, California, a $65 award was 
made for an employee suggestion which will 
save the county more than $600 annually. 
The county has appropriated $2,500 to 
make awards for employee suggestions dur- 
ing this fiscal year. 

San Francisco County, California, re- 
cently adopted an employee suggestion plan 
with cash awards to be based on approxi- 
mately 10 per cent of the demonstrated net 
annual savings during the first year after 
adopting the suggestion. An initial appropri- 
ation of $5,000 has been made for cash 
awards for suggestions. The plan will be ad- 
ministered by a merit award committee 
appointed by the mayor. 

In Elgin, Illinois, employee suggestions 
that are adopted are reported in the employ- 
ee’s personnel folder to be considered when 





salary raises or promotions are made. Day- 
ton, Ohio, studied employee suggestion 
award programs of local industries to obtain 
information and ideas for a city program, 
which has just been started. Employees will 
submit entries in a suggestion contest held 
every six months. 


Cities Develop Long-Range 
Capital Budgets 


WO cities, Bangor, Maine (31,558), 

and Eau Claire, Wisconsin (36,058), 
have developed long-range capital improve- 
ment programs designed to establish priori- 
ties and methods of financing improvement 
projects. In Eau Claire, City Manager David 
D. Rowlands has submitted to the city coun- 
cil a $7,530,260 six-year improvement pro- 
gram which will coordinate the scheduling 
of projects in conformity with recommenda- 
tions included in a comprehensive city plan 
completed in 1952. 

The Eau Claire report pointed out that 
the city council must evaluate proposals in 
terms of relative need or desirability before 
determining final priorities. The report sug- 
gested that the council consider the follow- 
ing criteria in deciding on priorities: (1) will 
the project contribute to the protection of 
life, the protection of property, and the con- 
servation of community resources; (2) what 
is the project’s relationship to the welfare 
and progress of the entire city; (3) how many 
citizens will be helped by the project and 
how many citizens will be harmed or incon- 
venienced if the project is not constructed at 
this time; (4) will it replace existing facilities 
which perhaps are obsolete or is the service 
or structure a new venture; (5) will it add to 
the value of the area and increase the valua- 
tion of the city; (6) will the project add to 
the city’s operation and maintenance cost or 
will it be largely self-supporting; (7) will it 
reduce any current costs; (8) and what so- 
cial, cultural, or aesthetic values will be en- 
hanced by the completion of the project? 

In Bangor a ten-year proposed opera- 
tional and capital program was approved 
late in 1955 by the city council. Construc- 
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tion of two new swimming pools and a hos- 
pital expansion program already are under 
way. Construction of a new gymnasium and 
shop facilities for the local high school tenta- 
tively was scheduled to begin in 1960, but 
due to the urgent need for the facilities the 
city has appointed a school building citizen 
committee to study the problem to deter- 
mine if the city should begin the projects 
immediately. The total capital expenditures 
recommended in the ten-year program are 
$6,820,000, of which $3,970,000 would be 
obtained from bonds and the balance from 
federal and state aid. 


City Provides Employee 
Health Service 

LEVELAND, Ohio, has recently set up 

an employee health service which will 

be administered by the personnel depart- 
ment. The health unit, staffed by a full-time 
registered nurse and a part-time consulting 
physician, administers a new employee 


physical examination program, coordinates 
first-aid facilities and the city employees’ 
blood bank program, and directs a preven- 
tive health program for employees. Periodic 


chest X-rays, diabetic control, and similar 
services are provided. 

All prospective new city employees must 
be referred to the health service to complete 
a medical history form before the final ap- 
pointment is made. The medical history 
form is completed in an interview with the 
registered nurse and is subsequently re- 
viewed by the consulting physician who 
may call the prospective employee in for a 
further check if it seems necessary. The pro- 
gram is designed to insure proper placement 
of applicants in positions they are physically 
able to perform with safety to themselves 
and others. 

In addition, the examination provides in- 
formation regarding any prior disabilities 
the applicant may have suffered. The state 
legislature has modified the industrial com- 
pensation law so that claims of handicapped 
persons involved in work accidents will be 
paid out of surpluses rather than as a charge 
against the employers. The purpose of the 
legislation is to encourage hiring of handi- 
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capped persons but before doing so it is 
necessary for the employer to determine and 
report any prior disabilities to the industrial 
commission. 

The registered nurse will provide employ- 
ees with emergency first aid, treatment for 
on-the-job illness, and counseling on health 
problems. In addition to determining 
whether applicants are physically suited for 
the job for which they are applying, the con- 
sulting physician will make physical ex- 
aminations of employees in connection with 
reemployment after retirement, extension 
of employment beyond retirement age, and 
assignments to any hazardous duties.— 
F. Ropert MEIER, personnel administrator, 
Cleveland. 


Citizen Group Urges Expanded 
City Services 

N KANSAS City, Missouri, after eight 

months of study a 44-member citizen 
commission, appointed by the mayor to 
study the need for additional municipal 
services, has recommended expanded service 
programs and additional employee benefits 
which would require an expenditure of an 
additional $7,127,305 in the next fiscal year 
(see Pick of the Month). 

The municipal services commission was 
divided into 12 subcommittees, each of 
which was assigned to study one or more 
city departments. Each subcommittee met 
with department personnel to study the or- 
ganization and operations. As the reports 
were completed, they were referred to a co- 
ordinating subcommittee for study and sum- 
mary. Cost data for the proposed new serv- 
ices were supplied by the city’s department 
of research and budget. 

The commission based its studies and rec- 
ommendations on the premises that: (1) the 
purpose of any city government is to serve 
its people; (2) the city should endeavor to 
supply only those services that are essential 
and cannot economically be supplied by the 
individual; and (3) if the people desire and 
are willing to pay for them, there are other 
desirable but less essential services that can 
and should be supplied. To complement the 
work of the municipal services commission, 
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Mayor H. Roe Bartle also appointed a mu- 
nicipal revenue commission to study all 
sources of revenue and to recommend a 
broader and more equitable tax base. The 
revenue commission recently completed its 
work after learning the amount of additional 
revenue needed. 

The commission recommended that the 
city manager have more adequate assistance 
in directing the activities of approximately 
20 departments and that two assistant city 
managers be employed. Department heads 
would report to them for detailed supervi- 
sion, permitting better coordination of all 
activities and relieving the manager of many 
details. The commission also recommended 
that the city manager’s staff be supple- 
mented by an experienced public relations 
man to serve as director of informational 
services and to assemble and disseminate 
factual information so that citizens will be 
informed of the many operations of the city 
government. 

Other recommendations of the commis- 
sion concerning departmental reorganiza- 
tion were that all city departments, except 
the auditor, city clerk, and municipal 
judges, should come under the supervision 
of the city manager and his staff; boards and 
commissions acting as advisors to some de- 
partments should be retained in their ad- 
visory capacity; a department of property 
management responsible to the city man- 
ager should be established to have jurisdic- 
tion over all city-owned property, leased or 
rented to private operators or exhibitors, 
with the possible exception of the airport 
and park department properties; purchasing 
and maintenance of all motorized equip- 
ment should be centralized in one depart- 
ment; and all hospital operations in the 
health department should be consolidated 
under a full-time administrator. 

The commission also recommended a 
blanket increase in the salary ranges of all 
city employees to compete with industry and 
other governmental agencies; a pension plan 
and health and surgical insurance for all 
employees; and a citywide program of trash 
collection by city forces. The subcommit- 
tee on general obligation bonds recom- 
mended an accelerated improvement pro- 
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gram within the next five years, increasing 
the amount of improvements to be financed 
with bond funds from $16,842,000 to $49,- 
712,500. Although debt service expenses 
would be increased $298,425 over the pres- 
ent amount, and the city council has self- 
imposed a tax limitation of five mills for debt 
service, the bond subcommittee recom- 
mended the increased improvement pro- 
gram in order to keep pace with the city’s 
growth in population and area.—G. M. 
Rossins, director, research and budget de- 
partment, Kansas City. 


Cities Charge Fee for Annexing 
Fringe Areas 

 EVERAL California cities have adopted 
a policy of charging areas being an- 
nexed to the city a joining or annexation fee, 
which helps to defray the cost of providing 
services to the area. None of the cities impose 
the charge as a means of restricting annexa- 
tions but rather feel that it is a just charge 
for new residents buying “‘shares of stock”’ in 
a going municipal corporation. In Beverly 
Hills small developed areas are charged a 
minimum of $2,000 per acre of which one- 
third is used, to defray the cost of providing 
water service, one-third to cover other neces- 
sary capital outlay, and the remainder to 

secure an equity in existing city facilities. 
The Merced city council has adopted a 
policy of charging different fees for territory 
being annexed to the city and earmarking 
the revenue for specific purposes. A charge 
of $450 per gross acre is put into a reserve 
fund for future construction of major sewage 
trunk lines and drainage as the city is en- 
larged by annexations and a $100 per gross 
acre charge is put into a recreation and 
parks capital reserve fund to acquire future 
park sites. In lieu of the latter fee the city 
may require the dedication of an equivalent 
amount of property if a park site is needed in 
the annexed area. A straight $100 per gross 
acre is charged for the privilege of annexa- 
tion and goes into the general fund to offset 
the cost of various services and improve- 

ments. 

In Pasadena a charge of $100 is made for 
every unit of 7,500 square feet annexed to 
the city and a $250 charge per acre is also 
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made for the cost of water service. Fringe 
area residents apparently believe the charges 
to be fair since annexations have not been 
discouraged by the charges. Since the policy 
was adopted in February, 1950, ten annexa- 
tions have been completed and more than 
$500,000 in annexation fees and water 
charges have been paid to the city. 

In Hayward areas being subdivided are 
annexed to the city under the provision that 
the city will be paid $120 for each and every 
residential unit built on any portion of the 
annexed area. The payment must be made 
before the home can be connected to either 
the city’s water or sewage system. 


Cities Reap Dividends from 
Community Forests 


EARLY 3,300 communities in 47 states 
have community forests planted and 
owned by local governments. They provide 
citizens with several benefits including reve- 
nue from the sale of timber, erosion and 
flood control, and outdoor recreational 
areas. Community forests range in size from 
a five-acre tract in Arkansas to a 67,000-acre 
watershed forest in Seattle, Washington. The 
Seattle forest cost one million dollars and it 
has paid for itself in timber sales alone. Half 
of the country’s community forests are lo- 
cated in Wisconsin which has fostered local 
forest programs with a plan of state aid. City 
forests usually are established on blighted or 
undesirable land, making tax losses neg- 
ligible and converting marginal land into a 
community asset. 

The Dalles, Oregon (9,864), recently con- 
tracted with a private timber mill to harvest 
approximately 4,500,000 board feet of tim- 
ber raised in the city-owned 11,000-acre wa- 
tershed. The three-year contract is expected 
to return approximately $150,000 to the wa- 
ter fund, which will be placed in reserve for 
future expansion of the water system. Regu- 
lations to protect the city’s interest and to 
insure the safety of the water supply were in- 
cluded in the contract. The city reserved the 
right in the contract to stop all logging oper- 
ations if water tests do not meet the stand- 
ards established by the state board of health. 
The city required the contractor to post a 
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performance bond for $5,000 and to carry 
third party property damage insurance. 

In Fredericksburg, Virginia (12,158), 
city employees have harvested approxi- 
mately 400 cords of pulpwood from a 110- 
acre city-owned forest. Approximately $5,000 
was realized from the sale of the pulpwood 
as compared with labor and other costs of 
approximately $2,000. About half the trees 
were thinned out with future plans calling 
for a second pulpwood cutting in about five 
years and for a final harvest for saw-mill 
timber in approximately 15 years. 


Employees Help City Revise 
Personnel Rules 
HOENIX, Arizona, has recently issued 
new personnel rules adopted after more 
than two years of intensive study and con- 
sultation by management and city employ- 
ees (see Pick of the Month). Suggestions con- 
cerning possible revisions were received from 
the rank-and-file of employees, supervisory 
personnel, and members of the city council. 
Committee conferences were used to secure 
agreement on the revisions and several] hear- 
ings were held before the civil service board 
and the city council before the final rules 
were approved. 

The personnel rules consist of: (1) the 
recodified civil service law _ originally 
adopted in 1933; (2) rules approved by the 
civil service board and adopted by the city 
council, rules adopted by the city council in- 
dependently of the civil service board, and 
rules established by state law; and (3) ad- 
ministrative regulations issued by the city 
manager with approval of the city council. 

Several major and minor revisions were 
made before the final rules were adopted. 
Some of the most important revisions deal 
with the administration of sick leave. Em- 
ployees are allowed to accumulate sick-leave 
credits at the rate of one and one-fourth 
days per month without limitation on the 
total that may be accrued. Five days of paid 
leave may be taken because of emergency 
family illness or death. 

Department heads may require employ- 
ees who return to work after more than three 
days of sick leave to present a certificate of 
disability from a licensed physician. When 
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an employee returns to work after more than 
12 days’ sick leave, he is required to submit a 
statement from his physician that he is quali- 
fied to return to work at his particular job. 
The department head may refer the em- 
ployee to the city physician for a medical 
examination if he feels that it is warranted. 
Provision is also made for an appeal to a 
committee of three physicians when an opin- 
ion of the city physician prevents an em- 
ployee from returning to work.—Leroy J. 
BRENNEMAN, personnel director, Phoenix. 


Improves City Hall Telephone 
Service 
| get hall telephone facilities have been 
completely revamped in Beverly Hills, 

California (29,032), which will materially 
improve the handling of emergency, rou- 
tine, and night phone calls. The changes, 
based on joint studies made by the telephone 
company and the city, required a capital 
expenditure of only $600 with a slight in- 
crease in the monthly telephone bill. 

Emergency service telephones had been 
receiving a large number of routine calls, 
and the switchboard was frequently jammed 
with incoming calls so that citizens calling 
the city hall on business often received a 
busy signal. The main change was to install 
a separate police department switchboard 
for direct emergency calls. Complete inter- 
communication facilities within city hall 
also were provided. The revamped system 
has relieved the load on the main switch- 
board and has provided additional trunk- 
lines needed to provide flexibility for general 
city offices. All main switchboard numbers 
have been reallocated to permit maximum 
uge of equipment. Additional phones have 
been installed where needed and others re- 
moved from offices where they are not re- 
quired. 

In addition, two automatic answering de- 
vices on the city hall number were installed 
for the convenience of citizens calling the 
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city hall after business hours and on week- 
ends. Citizens are told that the city offices 
are closed until 8:00 a.m. the next week- 
day morning, and that if it is an emergency 
call the citizen should call the police num- 
ber.—Rosert J. HunTLEy, administrative 
assistant, Beverly Hills. 


Trained Men Get City 
Manager Posts 
F THE 259 city manager appointments 
made in 1955, 161 men entered the 
profession for the first time, 76 were man- 
agers promoted from other cities, and 22 
were former managers re-entering the pro- 
fession, according to information compiled 
in Recent Council-Manager Developments and 
Directory of Council-Manager Cities, recently 
published by the International City Man- 
agers’ Association (see Pick of the Month). 

The increasing number of qualified young 
men being turned out by colleges and uni- 
versities offering graduate training in public 
administration is reflected by the fact that of 
the 161 newcomers to the profession, 55, or 
more than one-third, were previously assist- 
ant managers, administrative assistants, or 
interns. The 55 appointments of adminis- 
trative assistants compares with only 36 in 
1954. Seventy-one persons receiving their 
first manager appointment held other public 
administration positions at the time of their 
appointment, chiefly city department heads. 
Only 6 per cent of the newcomers came from 
nongovernmental positions as compared 
with 8 per cent in 1954 and 10 per cent in 
1953. 

Eighty per cent of all city manager ap- 
pointments in 1955 were from outside the 
city as compared to 75 per cent in 1954 and 
only 58 per cent for the ten years from 1940 
to 1949. As to age, 60 per cent of the men 
appointed for the first time were under 40, 
19 were under 29, and 4 were over 60 years 
of age. 
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City-University Sponsor Intern 
ARAMIE, Wyoming (15,581), and the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming have agreed to co- 
sponsor an administrative research assistantship 
combining academic studies at the university and 
municipal research work in the office of City 
Manager Andrew J. Hull. The one-year intern- 
ship is part of a graduate program in state and 
local administration being inaugurated at the 
university next fall. The city will pay the assistant 
$999 for the school year and the university will 
pay the tuition. Under the plan the assistant will 
work for the city manager 15 hours per week and 
will write his master’s thesis on a topic selected by 
the manager with the approval of the chairman 
of the political science department. The city will 
participate in selecting the candidate, but appli- 
cations should be addressed to the chairman of 
the department of political science of the univer- 
sity. .. . Scholarships and fellowships for graduate 
study in public administration for the academic 
year 1956-1957, ranging in value from $500 to 
$2,400, are offered by the Graduate School of 
Public Administration and Social Service, New 
York University, Washington Square, New York 
3; Public Administration Center, University of 
Minnesota, Ford Hall, Minneapolis 14; and the 
Graduate Program in Public Administration, 
University of Colorado, Boulder. 


Ban on All-Night Parking 

Of 50 cities between 100,000 and 250,000 pop- 
ulation, 33 have some type of ban on all-night 
parking, according to a survey conducted by the 
Waterbury, Connecticut, Taxpayers’ Associa- 
tion. Several cities have adopted such regulations 
since 1950, including Camden, New Jersey; Du- 
luth, Minnesota; Peoria, Illinois; Salt Lake City, 
Utah; South Bend, Indiana; Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts; and Youngstown, Ohio. The average 
parking ban is for four hours, usually between 
2:00 a.m. and 6:00 a.m., and parking during this 
time is limited on the average to one hour, ac- 
cording to Traffic Digest and Review of Northwest- 
ern University Traffic Institute. The longest pe- 
riod of ban parking is eight hours in Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, between 1:00 p.m. and 7:00 a.m. 
and in Dayton, Ohio, between 10:00 p.m. and 
6:00 a.m. Several northern cities have all-night 
parking bans in effect only during the winter 
months for the purpose of facilitating snow re- 
moval operations. Other cities either restrict 
their ban to the central business district or con- 


centrate enforcement in that area and along ma- 
jor thoroughfares and bus routes. Several cities 
have modified parking bans and allow all-night 
parking on certain streets or on alternate sides of 
streets according to a fixed schedule. Fall River, 
Massachusetts, during winter months bans all- 
night parking on main thoroughfares and bus 
routes and permits parking on other streets on the 
side opposite fire hydrants and Albany, New 
York, allows parking on one side of the streets in 
the older sections of the city. 


Small City Studies Economic Base 

In Lewisburg, Tennessee (5,000), the plan- 
ning commission recently completed a trade area 
and economic study of the city and Marshall 
County, as a step in a development of a long- 
range plan to guide the growth of the com- 
munity. Agriculture, industry, and commerce 
were the major aspects of the economy study. The 
value of agricultural products and the average 
size and amount of farm land in use were found 
to have increased substantially while the total 
number of farms and the total population of the 
county had decreased. Although the county has 
the fourteenth highest effective per capita buying 
income in the state, the volume of retail and 
wholesale trade in the city was found to be much 
lower than in nearby county seats. The commis- 
sion recommended that local merchants should 
strive for more effective advertising and that 
steps should be taken to improve access to the 
city and development of off-street parking facili- 
ties. 


To Increase Airport Revenues 

In Portland, Maine (77,634), recommenda- 
tions for increasing airport revenues are con- 
tained in a report recently submitted to the city 
council by City Manager Julian H. Orr. The re- 
port states that airport revenues can be increased 
above the present level, but will not meet total 
landing field costs for some years. Sufficient non- 
aviation revenues, however, can be developed to 
meet all nonaviation costs. Increases in airport 
revenue can be developed by employing an air- 
port manager to provide better supervision of the 
airport and by improvements in revenue produc- 
ing leases, contracts and concessions. Specific 
recommendations of the report include: (1) em- 
ploy an airport manager; (2) adjust terminal 
rentals to give a return sufficient to cover indirect 
as well as direct expenses; (3) obtain commissions 
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on all ground transportation facilities using the 
airport; (4) negotiate for landing fees based on 
gross landing weight; (5) negotiate a contract 
calling for a commission on the gross income of 
fixed base operators; (6) collect landing fees from 
non-scheduled commercial planes using the field; 
(7) expand rental space in the terminal building; 
and (8) improve restaurant services. 


City Services in Annexed Area 

Voters in Columbia, Missouri (31,974), re- 
cently approved the annexation of a four square- 
mile area containing approximately 2,500 resi- 
dents, which increased the city’s area to 11 square 
miles. The successful election culminated almost 
three years of planning for the annexation pro- 
gram. City services will be extended to the area 
immediately and bond funds already have been 
voted to improve and expand various city serv- 
ices, including sewage treatment, water, electric- 
ity, street improvements, and a fire station. Before 
the election could be held, the city had to appear 
before the circuit court to show that the proposed 
action was reasonable and necessary for the wel- 
fare of the city and that normal municipal serv- 
ices would be provided in the annexed area with- 
in a reasonable period of time. After the court 
approved the program and election, sample bal- 
lots were mailed to citizens to explain the back- 
ground and reasons for the annexation proposal. 


News on Personnel Front 

In New Orleans 69 city employees are enrolled 
in five group training courses of the Institute for 
Training in Municipal Administration of the In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association. The five 
courses are in police, fire, finance, recreation, and 
the techniques of municipal administration. . . . 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota (52,696), has elimi- 
nated its residence requirements for police re- 
cruits and reduced the requirement for other em- 
ployees from a year to nine months... . Albany, 
Oregon (10,115), and Camden, South Carolina 
(6,986), recently completed surveys of employee 
attitudes concerning their jobs, supervision, and 
working conditions. Both cities used a question- 
naire contained in the Management Information 
Service report entitled Use of Employee Attitude 
Surveys, issued in November, 1955... . Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has recently issued an employee 
handbook which covers appointments, payroll 
periods and rules, hours of work, paid leave and 
other employee benefits, safety, and obligations 
of a city employee. . . . Cincinnati has inaugu- 
rated an orientation training program to instruct 
new city employees in city services, rules and reg- 
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ulations, public relations, and safety... .In 
Quincy, Massachusetts (83,835), City Manager 
Donald H. Blatt has started a community orien- 
tation program to give department heads an op- 
portunity to exchange ideas with business and 
industrial management people. 


City Finance News 

Kerrville, Texas (7,691), recently was 
awarded a certificate of conformance by the Mu- 
nicipal Finance Officers Association for conform- 
ing with the standards developed for financial re- 
porting by MFOA and the National Committee 
on Governmental Accounting. ...In Oregon, 
all but one of the cities over 5,000 population im- 
pose license taxes on both businesses and amuse- 
ment while 25 cities under 5,000 population do 
not impose such licenses. ...In Evanston, Il- 
linois, incinerator, community house, and water 
revenue bond funds totalling $2,100,000 have 
been temporarily invested in 90-day Treasury 
bills yielding 2.688 per cent interest until the 
money is needed for construction work. ... In 
Saginaw, Michigan, the majority of eligible city 
employees recently voted in favor of combining 
social security coverage with the state retirement 
system which covers all city employees other than 
police and firemen. . . . In New Orleans city em- 
ployees recently approved coordination of federa 
social security with the city’s retirement system 
which includes all employees except policemen, 
firemen, and employees of the sewerage and wa- 
ter board. 


Emergency Telephone Reporting System 

Muncie, Indiana (58,479), has signed a con- 
tract with the Indiana Bell Telephone Company 
for the installation of an emergency telephone re- 
porting system of 100 boxes to be placed at 
trategic locations throughout the city. The in- 
stallation includes direct lines to each fire station 
and a one-way public address dispatch system. 
A number of industries and business concerns 
have requested that telephone reporting boxes be 
installed on their premises at their expense. The 
city will pay no installation charge and the an- 
nual rental is $450 per month for 100 boxes 
which includes maintenance. Muncie is the 
twentieth United States city to install a telephone 
emergency reporting system for fire, police, and 
other emergencies. The other cities which have 
installed such a system or are in the process of 
installing it include Omaha, Nebraska; New Or- 
leans, Louisiana; Sioux Falls, South Dakota; 
Lyndbrook, Messina, Solvay and Syracuse, New 
York; Indianapolis, Indiana; Hasbrook Heights, 
Highland Park, Lyndhurst, North Bergen, Phil- 
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lipsburg and Princeton, New Jersey; Roanoke, 
Virginia; Miami, Florida; Sheboygan and Two 
Rivers, Wisconsin; and Kingston, Ontario. In 
addition, Minneapolis, Minnesota, and Medford, 
Oregon, have installed city-owned and operated 
telephone reporting systems. 


To Study Problems of Entire Area 


In Little Rock, Arkansas, the metropolitan 
area planning commission of Alaska County 
which was created a year ago has made an inven- 
tory of the area and published four reports. Rep- 
resented on the commission for cooperative joint 
planning in addition to the county are the cities 
of Little Rock, North Little Rock, and Jackson- 
ville, the town of Cammack, and the school 
boards of the county, Little Rock, and North 
Little Rock. The reports forecast the population 
of the area and other studies under way will deal 
with industrial] sites, park and recreation facili- 
ties, and renewal areas. 


New Ordinances Adopted 


Recently adopted ordinances of interest to 
municipal officials include: regulating and licens- 
ing taxicabs and taxicab drivers in Mobile, Ala- 
bama; regulating the distribution of handbills, 
circulars, and other advertising literature in Den- 
ver; prohibiting the use of all outdoor privies and 
septic tanks and cesspools where it is possible 
for a property owner to connect to sanitary 
sewers in Sylvan Lake, Michigan; establishing 
regulations governing excavations in Corpus 
Christi, Texas; and regulating erection and main- 
tenance of billboards in West Allis, Wisconsin. . . . 
Owensboro, Kentucky (33,983), recently com- 
pleted the codification of all city ordinances. The 
municipal code corporation of Tallahasee, Flor- 
ida, did the work and supplied the city with 100 
copies of the complete code for a total cost of 
$4,200. . . . The ordinances of Altus, Oklahoma 
(9,735), have recently been codified into a 410- 
page city code. 


Adopts Council Reporting Method 

In Santa Barbara, California (44,915), the 
city clerk’s office has developed a procedure 
which eliminates the need for more than one copy 
of the official council minutes. The agenda for the 
council meeting is duplicated on legal size paper 
with approximately four items to a page with 
space left between items. Following the council 
meeting, actions taken by the council, including 
any directives, requests, reports, or other action 
required are entered in the blank spaces on the 
original stencil master and issued as a synopsis of 
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the formal minutes. Copies of this report are cir- 
culated to all city departments, council members, 
press, and citizens who have requested it. Items 
applicable to certain departments and council 
members are checked in red and listed by num- 
ber on a form letter of transmittal from the city 
clerk. In addition, any required copies of corre- 
spondence, forms, or other materials are attached 
and cited by number on the letter. A carbon kept 
by the clerk provides a record of the materials 
transmitted. 


Citizens Study Capital Budget 

A citizen organization in Philadelphia has 
made an item-by-item study of the city’s pro- 
posed 1956 capital budget to aid the city council 
in planning and timing public improvements and 
to inform citizens about the program. The de- 
sirability of each of the 127 projects being consid- 
ered was designated as essential, desirable, ac- 
ceptable, or deferable. The “‘essential’”’ category 
contained projects required to complete a major 
public improvement, to remedy a condition dan- 
gerous to the public, or to provide facilities for a 
critically needed program. “‘Desirable’’ projects 
were those that the organization considered 
would benefit the community, and ‘‘acceptable”’ 
projects were felt to be adequate but not abso- 
lutely required in 1956. The latter projects were 
ranked in order of acceptability so those at the 
bottom of the list could be eliminated if needed. 
*‘Deferable”’ projects were those definitely recom- 
mended for elimination since they posed serious 
questions of timing or planning. Most of the 
items included in the $2 million cut from the $100 
million budget were projects which the group 
recommended be deferred. 


Issues Personnel Guide 

Salisbury, North Carolina (20,102), has issued 
a personnel guide which outlines personnel poli- 
cies and procedures, employee benefits, and em- 
ployee grievance procedures. An employee with a 
grievance first takes it up with his department 
head, and if the difference cannot be resolved the 
grievance may be submitted to the city manager. 
The guide states: “The city manager will be 
available to confer with any city employee con- 
cerning any grievance or any personal matter. 
Discussion pertaining to personal problems will 
be kept strictly confidential. However, it should 
be understood that there can be no secrecy in dis- 
cussion of matters pertaining to the employee’s 
job. The duty of the city manager is to settle 
grievances through the clearing up of misunder- 
standings or the bringing to the attention of 
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proper authorities any variances from established 
policies, and he may in some instances be re- 
quired to assemble needed information to deter- 
mine facts. Supervisors and employees should 
fully understand that this procedure falls within 
the scope of his duties. The full cooperation of 
both parties is essential to reaching a decision in 
such matters.” 


Integrate Fire-Police Services 
Fox Point, Wisconsin (2,585), will begin oper- 
ation of integrated police and fire services after a 
training period is satisfactorily completed. The 
village board approved creation of an integrated 
public safety department to obtain better police 
and fire protection through more efficient use of 
available manpower. When the training period 
is completed the work week for all public safety 
officers will be approximately 40 hours per week 
as compared with the present work weeks of 44.8 
hours for policemen and 73 hours for firemen. In 
the integrated department an officer will be at the 
station at all times to answer fire alarms and of- 
ficers out on patrol duty will proceed directly to a 

fire when notified of its location by radio. 


Rezone for Industrial Use 


Tucson, Arizona, a 70-acre tract of land 
was recently rezoned from residential to indus- 
trial use after a series of land exchanges involving 
approximately 60 property owners had been com- 
pleted. Most of the lots in the tract were unim- 
proved and too small for industrial purposes. In 
1952 the city-county planning department devel- 
oped a plan under which most of the property 
dealers were persuaded to deed their land to an 
agent under a trust agreement. A few who chose 
not to enter into the trust agreement exchanged 
land through direct negotiation. The entire tract 
was resubdivided into larger lots for industrial 
purposes, new streets were laid out, and new par- 
cels were allotted to persons who had deeded 
their former holdings to the agent. 


In 


Recently Adopted Budgets 

Nine cities have recently issued budgets: Pueb- 
lo, Colorado; Jasper, Florida; Oak Park, Illinois; 
Columbia, Aiken, South Carolina; 
Greenville and Wichita Falls, Texas; and Eau 
Claire and Superior, Wisconsin. The Oak Park 
document uses a comprehensive performance 
type of budgeting approach to interpret expendi- 
tures in terms of work programs. The expenditure 
sections for each department begins with a de- 
partmental organization chart showing the per- 
sonnel distribution on various activities, followed 


Missouri; 
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by complete sets of work statistics for the past four 
years. A brief description of each department’s 
primary function, the budget summary and 
budget detail for the department, and an expla- 
nation of departmental expenditures and work 
programs round out the presentation for each de- 
partment. The Jasper budget, which is that city’s 
first true budget, also contains detailed explana- 
tions of the proposed expenditures for all depart- 
ments. The Eau Claire budget uses charts to 
show sources of city income and outstanding gen- 
eral city and school debt. Several budgets have 
various colors of paper to distinguish different 
sections of the budget. The Aiken budget, repro- 
duced by a ditto-spirit duplicating process, 
achieves a unique effect with five different colors 
of paper and three different colors of carbon. 


Standards for Assessing Officers 


Standards for use in rating assessment prac- 
tices and services of local tax assessing offices are 
included in a report to the National Association 
of Assessing Officers from a standards committee 
appointed by the association. Due to the great 
diversity of assessing offices in size, property val- 
ues, and complexity of assessing problems, the 
standards included in the report primarily apply 
to real property assessing by moderately large 
agencies. The standards will enable NAAO to 
rate the effectiveness of the work of assessing of- 
fices from data furnished by the local assessor and 
supplemented by an inspection and field survey 
by the committee or another assessor appointed 
by the association. The report states that the rat- 
ing system will enable the local government to 
evaluate the relative achievement of the assessor’s 
office and will provide the assessor with general 
guidance on the needs and status of his organiza- 
tion and how to improve local assessing practices. 
The standards cover data and records, tech- 
niques, administration, and results. 


Get Health Services from County 

In St. Louis County, Missouri, the health de- 
partment provides restaurant inspections, rabies 
control, and other health services on a contractu- 
al basis to 56 cities in the county. Each city enter- 
ing into a contract with the county health depart- 
ment must pass an ordinance establishing mini- 
mum sanitation standards for restaurants and an- 
nual inoculation and licensing for dogs. Res- 
taurant inspections are made in the cities every 
three months and fees are determined by the 
number of inspections made within the city. Any 
violations discovered are reported to the city for 
corrective action. Rabies control contracts estab- 
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lished a fixed number of hours of patrol each 
week to pick up stray dogs with charges based on 
the actual number of hours of patrol. A few cities 
have contracted for mosquito control work with 
charges based on the kind of spray equipment 
used and length of time on the job. The county 
health department also has contracts with 29 
school districts to provide school nursing and 
mental health and dental services. 


Toward Air Pollution Control 

In Oregon the state air pollution authority has 
made surveys in various sections of the state. The 
authority in the summer of 1955, following a sur- 
vey of air pollution conditions in Eugene 
(35,879), prepared a preliminary report on this 
subject with the result that the mayor of Eugene 
appointed a local committee to study complaints 
against the lumber mills in the city. The local 
committee recommended that the city council 
adopt an ordinance prohibiting the discharge of 
excessive air contaminants from sources within 
the city; that a control program be established by 
the city; that a cooperative program be developed 
to utilize the technical advice and assistance of 
the state air pollution authority; and that an air 
sampling program be expanded as soon as prac- 
ticable. It was understood that if the city adopted 
a sound program for air pollution control the 
state authority would maintain standards in the 
fringe area of the city to assure maintenance with- 
in the city of the level of air purity the city had 
established. 
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Remove Sirens, Cut Accidents 

In Chicago accidents involving police patrol 
wagons have been reduced 62 per cent since 
sirens on the vehicles were removed late in 1954. 
During the first six months of 1954, police patrol 
wagons were involved in 29 accidents, most of 
which occurred when the vehicles were out on 
emergency runs with sirens in use, as compared 
with 11 accidents for the same period in 1955. It 
was felt that policemen were placing too much re- 
liance on the sirens to clear the streets rather than 
critically analyzing traffic situations. The sirens 
were disconnected and the mars light was put 
into use as the signal for emergency vehicle, re- 
quiring drivers to use more caution in answering 
calls. 


Women Parking Hostesses 

San Antonio, Texas, recently employed eight 
women “parking hostesses” to patrol parking 
meters in the downtown area and issue parking 
tickets for overtime parking. They also will be 
public relations representatives for the city and 
supply information on bus schedules, tourist 
sights, street directions, and locations of hotels 
and restaurants; assist at important conventions 
by acting as hostesses and supplying information 
to visitors; and attending “‘first night” and other 
public events as representatives of the city. Both 
winter and summer uniforms are furnished by the 
city. A special four-week, 160-hour training 
course has been established which includes indoc- 
trination lessons and tours, general briefing and 
local geography, police public relations and legal 
aspects, grooming and etiquette. 
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Item Basis 


Current 


Same 
Month 
Last Year 


Lowest Highest 
in 1955 in 1955 


Previous 


Figure Month 





Consumers’ Price Index'.... 1947-49 = 100 
Municipal Bond Index’... . 
Motor Vehicle Deaths? 


Nonfarm Dwelling Units‘. . 


% yield 
100,000 pop. 
In 1000s 


Construction Cost Index’. . 1947-49 = 100 


114.6 
2.42 
1.21 


12 


27. Dec. 


114.7 114.3 
2.43 
1.13 

88 


123.0 


Jan. 
2-17 
Dec. 
Jan. 


74 5 


123.2 


127.0 





1 United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This index averages the cost of items making up 70 per cent 
of family budgets of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in 46 large cities. Figures shown are the ad- 


justed index revised in une, 1951. 


* The Bond Buyer. This index averages bond yields of 15 large cities, four states, and one water district; 


yields vary inversely with bond prices. 


* United States Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council. Rate per 100,000 population based 


on deaths in cities over 10,000. 


‘U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Number of urban and rural nonfarm dwellings actually started. 


5 U.S. Department of Commerce. Composite index of material and labor costs. 
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C. McKean and H. C. Taylor, W. E. Upjohn 
Institute for Community Research. Public 
Administration Service, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago 37. 1955, 274pp. $5. 

TRAFFIC ENGINEERING. By Theodore M. Matson, 
Wilbur S. Smith and Frederick W. Hurd. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 West 
42 Street, New York 36. 1955. 648pp. $12.50. 

A Gums to Mopern Po.ice THnkinc. By 
Raymond E. Cliff. The W. H. Anderson Com- 
pany, 646-650 Main Street, Cincinnati 1, 
Ohio. 1956. 370pp. 

BETTER TRANSIT—ON THE Way! Better Transit, 
Post Office Box 587, Benjamin Franklin Sta- 
tion, Washington 4, D.C. 1955. 22pp. $1. 

Bus Facts. National Association of Motor Bus 
Operators, 839—17 Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 1955. 72pp. 

AUTOMOBILE-PuBLIC TRANSPORTATION COORDI- 
NATION—A PARAMOUNT URBAN AREA-WIDE 
Neep. By E. E. Kearns. General Electric Com- 
pany, 1 River Road, Schenectady 5, New 
York. 1955. 6pp. 

Civic DEFENSE AND DisAsTER CONTROL PLAN. Di- 
vision of Civil Defense, State Capitol, Tren- 
ton, New Jersey. 1955. 13pp. 

PLANNING AND ORGANIZING FOR Civi_ DEFENSE 
Trarric Operations. United States Federal 
Civil Defense Administration. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1955. 
59pp. 25 cents. 

HEALTH, CULTURE AND COoMMUNITY; CASE 
Stupies oF Pusiic Reactions TO HEALTH 
Procrams. By Benjamin D. Paul. Russell 
Sage Foundation, 505 Park Avenue, New 
York 22. 1955. 493pp. $5. 
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LIGHT UP AMERICA... 
IT’S DARKER THAN YOU THINK! 


Someone will get credit for lighting this street. 


Who will it be?. 


Pretty soon something’s bound to happen on a dark street like 
this, and when it does, someone will spearhead a drive for good 
public lighting. He’ll get what he’s after, too, because who casts 
a vote for darkness? 

And when the lights come on, business picks up, accident rates 
drop, there’s less crime, property values increase. Streets look safe 
and prosperous—and they are. 

The cost? Good street lighting is the least expensive capital im 
provement you could sponsor for your community. 





“Out of Darkness,“ a new, dra- Section B455-13 

matic film story of how one community toon an 
met its street-lighting problems, is now Pmneped me eter ene aie ine “ 
available to civic groups, community serv- letin, ‘Residential Street Lighting,” GEA-6316. 
ice organizations, etc. This 16-mm, sound, 
black-and-white movie runs 26 minutes. 
Borrow a print of “Out of Darkness” from Street 
your nearest G-E Apparatus Sales Office. 


Nome 


City and State 


TE aS — 
Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Here’s truly streamlined cash control 
equipment you’re proud to show them! 








Burroughs Receipting and Validating 
Machine. Speeds and assures accu- 
racy three ways: gives the taxpayer 
o machine-certified receipt; validates, 
automatically, the exact amount re- 
ceived by cashier; simultaneously enters 
identical record on locked-in journal. 








Proud? Even more—you’ll 
be really eager to show them 
the Burroughs Receipting 
and Validating Machine. For 
it (like all Burroughs ma- 
chines) not only looks the 
part of the most efficiently 
run, up-to-date city govern- 
ment, but plays this part 
well! Here’s why: 

The protection and double- 
quick service you and your 
citizens expect is built right 
into this cash control ma- 
chine. Yes, from the ground 
up, it’s designed for speed 
and foolproof accuracy. 

It mechanically enforces 
correct accounting for monies 
as they’re received. Protects 
the cashier against honest 
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mistakes. And assures the 
taxpayer that he will receive 
full credit for his payment. 

Remember, there’s no 
better way to gain confi- 
dence than at a point of 
frequent contact between 
you and the taxpayer. Here’s 
where you should insist on 
Burroughs! Call our nearest 
branch office. Or write: Bur- 
roughs Corporation, Detroit 
32, Michigan. 


“Burroughs” is a trademark 











«BLACK & VEATCH —-—sSC(||_—Ss—~*«SSARRLANND BARTHOLOMEW 








CONSULTING ENGINEERS _ AND ASSOCIATES 
» : City Planners — Civil Engineers — 
4706 Broadway, Kansas City 2, Mo. Landscape Architects 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; Comprehensive City Plans * Zoning Plans and 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- Ordinances « Expert Testimony in Zoning 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage Cases « Land Subdivision « Complete Service 
Disposal; Valuations, Special Investigations on Large-Scale Housing Projects « Park Design 
and Reports 317 North Eleventh Street St. Louis, Mo. 
THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW CO. 
APPRAISALS — REV ALUATIONS BURNS & McDONNELL 
— Lays Ravine - © Publis Tens Engineers — Architects — Consultants 
Specializing in the Revaluation of Real Estate 
and Personal Property for Local Tax Equaliza- Kansas City, Missouri Phone 
tion Purposes. Illustrated brochure upon request. : 
.O. -4375 
Union Commerce Building, Cleveland PQ. Box 1008 Selmar 5 
MATTHEW CAREY 
MUNICIPAL FINANCE CONSULTANT GREELEY & HANSEN 
Specializing in Financing : 
Off-Street Parking Facilities Buginews 
Financial Advisor for Highland Park, Mouz: Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 
Clemens, Muskegon, River Rouge, Royal Oak, Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 


and Wyandotte, Michigan, Automobile Park- 


- Refuse Disposal 
ing System Revenue Bond Issues. 





Box 3703 Kercheval Station 220 South State Street Chicago 4 
Detroit 15, Michigan 
J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY S. R. DeBOER & CO. 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 


— Planning Consultants 
ENGINEERS City and County master plans—Trade Territory 
Surveys— Reports — Installations surveys—Street plans—Zoning—Park and Rec- 
Organization « Procedure « Budgetary Controls reation plans—School plans—Public Buildings 
Property Valuation and Tax Equalization —Redevelopment—Subdivisions— 
Job Evaluation « Classification « Salary Plans Shopping Districts 
Fringe Area Problems « Facilities Consultations and Lectures 





53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 515 E. Iliff Ave. Denver 10, Colorado 
GEORGE W. BARTON C. H. HOPER & COMPANY 
and ASSOCIATES UTILITIES ENGINEERS 


Electric — Gas — W ater — Sewer 


Rate Studies « Financial and Economic Analy- 
Phone: Greenleaf 5-8646 ses ¢ Planning « Feasibility Reports « Valua- 


Traffic — Parking — Transportation Engineers 











tions « Organization and Management Studies 
415 Church Street Evanston, Illinois Denver National Bldg. Denver 2, Colo. 
METCALF & EDDY WORDEN & RISBERG 
ENGINEERS MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
Water, Sewerage, Drainage, Refuse and Surveys ¢ Procedure studies « Job evaluation 
Industrial Wastes Problems Maintenance control « Licensing and 
Airports -:- Valuations -:- Laboratory inspectional procedures 
Statler Building « Boston 16 Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Bldg. - Philadelphia, Pa. 











PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 


Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO 





MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 
Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management and The Municipal Year Book 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 











WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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ORDER YOUR COPY NOW 


HANDBOOK FOR COUNCILMEN 


IN COUNCIL-MANAGER CITIES 


Prepared by Councilmen for the Guidance of 
Members of Local Governing Bodies 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


1. The Work of the City Council 3. Duties Between Council Meetings 
Determination of Policy What Must the Councilman Know? 
Supervision of Administration The Councilman’s Public Relations 
Selection of a City Manager Other Duties Between Meetings 


Other Council Appointments ; 
Relationship of Council to Manager 


City Council Meetings What to Expect from the Manager 
Organization Council’s Contact with Employees 
Council Rules How to Judge Administration 
Conduct of Meetings Certifying Action to Manager 
Informal Meetings The Council as an Employer 
Council Committees Personal Liability for Official Acts 
Adoption of Ordinances Legislation and Administration 
Budget Consideration Interest in Contracts 
Relations with Colleagues Privileged Communications 
Council Meeting Rooms Ethics and Etiquette 
Appendix A. A Check List for Councilmen 
Appendix B. Selected Bibliography 
Comments of councilmen who reviewed preliminary draft 
“I believe the subject matter is excellent and should prove valuable as a 


guide, particularly to new and inexperienced councilmen.”—Grorce H. FiscHer, 
Mayor of Saginaw, Michigan. 


“A direct and practical guide for prospective councilmen and a refreshing 
reminder of helpful essentials to those councilmen now in office.”"—Roserr J. 
Benson, Councilman, Kansas City, Missouri. 


“The handbook is exceedingly well done and will be very useful.”—Paut W. 
Wacer, Councilman, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


48 pages 


Price postpaid, single copies $2.00; five or more copies $1.00 each. 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60 Street Chicago 37, Illinois 

















How to Administer a Recreation Department. . . 
How to Solve Recreation Problems. . . 
How to Develop a Public Relations Program .. . 


All of these questions and many more are answered in 


MUNICIPAL RECREATION 
_=_ ADMINISTRATION 


One of the most comprehensive hand- 
books ever published on municipal 
recreation problems and solutions. 


Widely used by recreation admin- 
istrators for daily reference purposes, 
this book is also the text for an in- 
service training program for munici- 
pal employees. 


+ 516 pages. Clothbound. Illustrations, charts, tables 


Municipal Recreation Administration (third edition, 1948) is a 


practical handbook prepared by experienced recreation admin- 


istrators. It is equally valuable for individual study or for the 


training of groups of employees by the conference method. 


Write today for free course outline, enrollment application, and 


helpful booklets on organizing and conducting group training. 


INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING IN MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 


CONDUCTED BY 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 EAST 60TH STREET CHICAGO 37 











